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the King kept his genuine desire to be on good terms with
Germany unsoured by his detestation of his nephew. The
latter he really tried to keep apart, but he made no effort
to forget his numerous offences, his treatment of his
mother, his conduct at Cowes, the moral exhortations
he had sent him after the Tranby Croft scandal, and a
thousand others. All were alive still and cherished, and
they attested their vitality like crowing cockerels when
another joined the brood. This year he absolutely
refused to meet him, and when Count Seckendorff, who
for years had been a devoted and loyal friend to the
Empress Frederick, wrote to him that the Emperor would
be at Homburg towards the end of the King's cure and
suggested a meeting, the King considered this a great
impertinence. It was a pity, perhaps, for SeckendorfFs
attempt must have been prompted by the Emperor; yet
no good ever came of their meetings. In any case the
King would have none of it. He would not interrupt
nor shorten his cure by a single day, and after that he had
arranged to meet the Queen at Flushing, there were
several people he wished to see in London, and then he
was staying with Lord Savile for the Doncaster Races.
Even if he had had no engagements at all, he said, he
would not have consented to meet him. Perhaps next
year. But he asked the Crown Prince of Germany and
his newly married wife to pay him a visit at Windsor.
No doubt the friendliest intention prompted that, but
it was not tactful to invite the son of the man whom he
had just refused to meet even for an hour's talk; it
only accentuated that refusal. The Emperor forbade the
Crown Prince to go, and, remembering that the King
had cancelled the Prince of Wales's visit to Berlin for